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PREFACE 



Management has no choice but to anticipate the 
future, to attempt to mold it and to balance short- 
range and long-range goals. It is not given to 
mortals to do either of these well. But lacking 
divine guidance, business management must make sure 
that these difficult responsibilities are not over- 
looked or neglected but taken care of as well as is 
humanly possible. 

Predictions concerning five, ten, or fifteen years 
ahead are always ’guesses. Still, there is a difference 
between an educated guess and a 'hunch, ' between a guess 
that is based upon a rational appraisal of the range of 
possibilities and a guess that is simply a gamble.* 

With these words, Peter P. Drucker, one of the country's 
leading authorities on management, introduced a discussion 
entitled, "Today's Decisions for Tomorrow's Results." Mr. Drucker 
considered that decisions arrived at after consideration of the 
various alternatives of action were the end result of the planning 
process. 



Henri Fayol, sometimes known as the father of modern 
management theory, did much to popularize the planning element of 
management. His emphasis on the importance of the managerial 
function of prevoyance . or "looking ahead" resulted from the 
successful utilization of yearly and ten-yearly forecasts as the 
central feature of his company's planning program. 



* Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1954- ), pp. 88 - 69 . 
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There are as many definitions of the planning process as 

there are separate text books on the subject. Comstock Glaser 

has described the management approach to planning as^ 

. . . administrative or program planning— determining 
what is to be done . . . management or procedural 
planning — deciding how programs are to be carried out, 
and more particularly how they are to be administered. 

Mr. Glaser further described his approach to planning: 

In private business, program planning centers in the 
controlling officers. With the help of research staffs, 
technical advisors, and line officials, they map out 
what they are going to do, and lay the broad outlines 
before their boards of directors and stockholders. In 
public affairs . . . following legislative or directorial 
approval of the basic plans which determine the general 
scope and limitations of activity, definite administrative 
planning begins. 



Management planning— the planning of administration— 
has in the past been done co-ordinately with program 
planning, or at least by the same people. Recent 
tendencies, however, place it increasingly in the hands of 
administrative analysts, who are staff officers concerned 
with how administration is to be carried on, and who are 
specialists in administration itself rather than in the 
subject administered. 

It is the objective of this paper to review the planning 
function as it is described in text books, periodicals and applied, 
by successful modern corporations and to explore the top-management 
need for a responsive planning organization in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Wavy Department. The study will review 
the benefits that can be gained by increased utilization of the 
planning process in material management; present a summary of the 



^-Comstock Glaser, Administrative Procedure (Washington, 
D. 0.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1941), p. 69. 
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many factors that need continuing planning effort in the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts; and submit recommendations directed 
toward formalization of the planning process in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 
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CHAPTER X 



INTRODUCTION 

Many writers on management philosophy and practice Include 
planning among the basic functions of management. 

Frederick W. Taylor, often called the founder of modern 
scientific management, placed considerable emphasis on organizing 
work, planning, proper training and supervision. While Taylor’s 
principles, which were published in 1911, were intended for 
management at the shop level, they involved a philosophy under 
which management would take more responsibility for planning and 
supervision.^ 



methods to the problems of management. Fayol concentrated his 
writings on the top-manager. His principles of general management 
were first printed in 1916, and included the functions of planning, 
organizing, commanding, coordinating, and controlling as elements 
of the management process. 



H. A. Simon, and C. E. Merriam also placed great stress on planning, 
organization, personnel practices, and control in discussing the 



Henri Fayol, the French industrialist, applied scientific 



Other authors, Luther Gulick, L. D. White, M. E. Dimock, 



^F. W. Taylor, 
(New York: Harper & Bro' 
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fundamental processes of management. 

In actual situations, the functional elements of the 
management process are inextricably Interwoven and interrelated; 
the performance of one function does not cease entirely before the 
beginning of the next. It is difficult to visualize the functions 
being carried out in a particular sequence. However, over a 
period of time certain managerial functions tend to precede others. 

Fayol concentrated a considerable portion of his writing 
on the importance of the managerial function of "prevoyance, " or 
"looking ahead." Good planning, Fayol held, necessitated an 
assessment of the future and the provision for it. The lack of 
planning or poor planning was a sign of managerial incompetence. 
Fayol said; 

The preparation of the operation is the result of a 
twofold effort of planning and organization. To plan is 
to deduce the probabilities or possibilities of the 
future from a definite and complete knowledge of the 
past. To organize is to define and set up the general 
structure of the enterprise with reference to its 
objectives, its means of operation and its future 
course as determined by planning. . . . Thus in 
organization, the theoretical concepts of planning are 
translated into facts. 1 



An excellent case can be advanced for the universality 
of planning— extending the planning function to all levels of 
management at each activity and organization. There is a marked 
tendency, however, for planning and organizing to be essentially 
a responsibility of the board of directors, president, as well as 

^■0. Seckler-Hudson, Organization and Management: Theory 
and Practice (Washington, D. 0.; The American University Press, 
1955), P. 102. 
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other key management officials involved in the selection, from 
among alternatives, of objectives, policies, procedures, and 
programs affecting the future course of the enterprise. The 
remaining management functions occupy positions of relatively 
major importance but at the lower management levels. 

Planning has been described by Billy E. Goetz as 
"fundamentally choosing. Goetz said, "A planning problem arises 

p 

when an alternative course of action is discovered." The 
alternatives available to the manager stem from the enterprise 
objectives, policies and programs. 

Determining the Objectives 

Management objectives have been defined as: 

Objectives are targets; they are the end result.- 

They spell out what results the business must aim 
at and what is needed to work effectively toward these 
targets .4 

. . . the goals, alms, or purposes which executives, 
managers, and administrators wish members of their 
organizations to achieve over varying time periods. 5 



■^Bllly E. Goetz, Management Planning and Control (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. , 19^9 ) , p . 2 . 

2 lbid . 

George R. Terry, Principles of Management (Homewood, 
Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956), p.' 14$. 

^Peter F. Drucker, "The Objectives of a Business," 

Readings in Management , eds. Max D. Riohards and William A. 
Nielander (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 1958), 

p. 266. 

5 

Dalton E. McFarland, Principles and Fundamentals of 
Management (New York: The MacMillan Company , 1958 ) , p . 93~ 
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The importance of the objective in planning cannot be 
overemphasized. These objectives may be general or specific. 

They may encompass the entire organization, or be pertinent to a 
particular segment of function. Most important of all, however, 
is that management establish the objectives and clearly state 
them so that they can be used in the planning process. 

After a study of recent management literature and the 
published objectives of business firms, John F. Mee summarized 
modern management’s objectives as: 

(1) Profit is the motivating force of managers. 

(2) Service to customers by the provision of desired 
economic values (goods and services) justifies the 
existence of the business. (3) Social responsibilities 
do exist for managers in accordance with ethical and 
moral codes established by the sooiety in which industry 
resides .* 

Ralph Currier Davis, Professor of Business Organization, 
The Ohio State University approaches the classification of the 
business objective in a slightly different manner. Since the 
business organization is primarily an economic institution, Mr. 
Davis considers that the primary objective must be in certain 
economic values that the business organization is expected or 
required to create, acquire, preserve or distribute. The service 
objective is predominate in the following classification by Mr. 
Davis : 



lj. F. Mee, "Principle of the Objective," Readings in 
Management . op. cit ., p. 270. 



